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"Make  'em  last"  is  a  slogan  you  hear  often  these  days.     Make  what  you  have 
last  so  that  you  can  carry  on  in  spite  of  shortages  and  scarcities.    Make  'em  last 
to  help  yourself,  your  family  and  your  country. 

But,  of  course,  you  need  to  know  how  to  make  'em  last.    You  need  to  know  the 
the  different    ways  of  caring  for  different  things.    What's  good  treatment  for  one 
material  may  he  "bad  for  another.     This  time  of  year  you  need  to  know  the  effect  of 
heat,  and  sun,  and  drying,  and  moisture  on  things  around  the  house.    You  need  to  know 
how  to  protect  against  summer  da,mage. 

So  today  here  are  a  few  secrets  of  saving,  as  told  "by  different  scientists  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Nobody  needs  to  tell  you  that  wool  clothes  are  far  too  valuable  today  to  make 
meals  for  clothes  moths.    But,  just  the  same,  many  a  moth  is  happily  feeding  on  good 
clothes  at  this  very  moment.    Those  wool  socks  your  husband  wore  once  and  then  shoved 
hack  in  the  dresser  drawer — that  forgotten  sweater  tucked  away  undisturbed  somewhere 
—the  winter  suit  or  coat  still  hanging  in  the  darkness  of  the  closet — these  are  on 
the  menu  for  the  moth.    Better  make  a  check  and  gather  up  those  wool  articles.  Take 
them  out  doors  for  a  sunning,  airing  and  brushing.     Sunshine,  and  air,  and  brushing 
are  cheap  and  effective  protection  against  moths.    Moths  can' t  stand  bright  sun.  The 
little  moth  worms  drop  to  the  ground  from  clothing  left  hanging  on  the  line  in  the 
sun,  especially  if  they  can't  crawl  into  folds  of  the  fabric  to  find  protection  from 
the  sun  rays.    Take  care  to  brush  out  seams  and  pockets  carefully  to  be  sure  no  motha 
are  hiding  there.     If  you  can't  pack  all  your  wools  away  in  moth  flakes  for  the 


summer — if  you  have  to  have  wool  clothes  out — then  at  least  air,  "brush  and  sun  them 
often,  and  keep  them  clean.  Moths  prefer  soiled  wool,  you  know.  They  dearly  love 
to  nibble  on  a  grease  spot  or  a  soiled  collar.    And  a  few  nibbles  can  mean  a  big  loss. 

But  insects  aren't  the  only  summer  enemies  you  need  to  look  out  for.    You  also 
need  to  know  how  to  fight  a  fungus  that  does  a  lot  of  household  damage  in  warmth  and 
dampness.    Shower  bath  curtains,  clothes  rolled  up  for  ironing,  clothes  and  shoes  in 
damp,  dark,  warm  closets,  "bocks  down  cellar — all  of  these  are  likely  to  stain  with 
mildew  this  time  of  year.    Mildew  loves  warmth,  moisture,  darkness,  and  still,  stale 
air.    When  mildew  is  fresh  and  new,  you  can  wash  it  out  of  fabrics  just  with  soap  and 
water  and  then  hang  the  fabric  in  the  sun  to  dry.    But  as  mildew  grows,  it  attacks  ' 
the  fiber  of  the  cloth.    Then  the  stain  becomes  impossible  to  take  out.    You  can  pre- 
vent mildew  much  more  easily  than  you  can  get  it  out.     So  keep  your  clothes  in  a 
well-ventilated,  dry,  light  place.    Don't  leave  the  washing  rolled  up  long  before 
you  iron  it.    Keep  shower  curtains  spread  out  to  the  air  and  light.    Dry  them  in  the 
sun  every  now  and  then.     If  they  are  washable,  wash  them  f  requently.    Whenever  you 
see  the  first  signs  of  mildew  on  shoes,  wash  it  off  with  soap  and  water,  or  wipe  off 
with  a  damp  cloth,  and  then  dry  the  shoes  thoroughly, 

2ust  gives  a  lot  of  trouble  in  summer,  too — rust  stains  on  clothes,  and  rust 
on  valuable  metal.    The  wheel  of  the  egg  beater  may  get  .rusty  in  the  kitchen,  the 
casters  of  the  washing  machine  may  rust  in  the  laundry;  the  winter  stove  out  in  the 
woodshed;  the  tools  and  nails  in  the  workbox  —  any  of  these  may  suffer  from  rust  in 
damp  summer  weather. 

Now  that  metals  are  so  scarce  and  precious,  you  have  to  prevent  rust  from 
wasting  them  away.    Never  store  iron  or  steel  articles  in  a  damp  place  if  you  can 
kelp  it.    Prevent  rust  by  painting  metal,  or  by  covering  it  with  oil.    Keep  metal 
Pieces  dry. 
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As  for  rust  stains-  on  clothes,  Grandmother  took  them  out  of  white  goods  by  the 
use  of  salt,  lemon  juice  and  sunshine.     Or  she  moistened  the  rust  stain  with  lemon 
juice,  and  then  steamed  it.    Many  drug  stores  now  sell  an  iron-rust  soap  which  is 
easy  to  use  if  you  follow  the  directions  on  the  package. 

Here's  a  tip  about  saving  color  in  summer  clothes.     Colors  are  a  lot  faster 
nowadays  than  they  once  were.    But  just  the  sa.me  many  a  pretty  dress  loses  its  looks 
every  summer  "because  of  too  much  sunshine  or  wrong  washing.    Textile  scientists  say 
never  to  soak  colored  clothes,  unless  you're  dead  sure  that  the  color  is  entirely 
fast.    And  they  say  when  you  wash  colored  clothes  to  wash  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  to 
use  mild  soap  and  no  strong  washing  powder — unless  the  clothes  are  so  awfully  dirty 
you  just  have  to.     Of  course,  you  know  that  colored  garments — that  includes  your 
husband's  socks  and  colored  shirts — all  colored  garments  should  hang  in  the  shade  to 
dry.    And  did  you  know  that  you  can  save  color  often  by  hanging  them  to  dry  wrong 
side  out,  and  taking  them  indoors  when  they're  just  dry  enough  t  o  iron? 

Well,  these  are  little  ways — just  little  ways  to  save  what  you  have — to  make 
'em  last  long  and  give  you  good  service  during  this  emergency.    The  right  care  counts 
so  much  on  this  wartime  saving  joh  in  the  home. 


